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ABSTRACT 

This paper develops a conceptual framework as a guide 
for research analysis and the designing of experimental interventions 
aimed at the improvement of the socialization process of the 
community. Socialization agents are the parents, older and like-age 
peers, formal education agencies, churches, leisure time child and 
youth serving agencies, legal enforcement and protection agencies, 
therapeutic, rehabilitative, and cesocialization services, employers 
and work supervisors, political sociallzers, and mass media agents. 
Generally these socialization agents deprive themselves of the 
dialogues they critically need about ideals, goals, and desiced 
outcomes. The young cope with the complexity of plurallsB of inputs 
in several ways; their biggest problem being the Ghallenge to more 
effectively influence the structure and functioning of the 
socialization community so that they can meet their needs and grow 
and, develop, Comnunication between the segments of the socialization 
community; team-building with the socialization agencies; development 
and coordination of collaboration between professional and woluntaer 
resources will facilitate Improving the socialization process. 

Planned change efforts include developnent of a "teBpocary** system 
team; internal data collection; tevlews and derivations from external 
resources; micro experiences for leaders; cpmmltBent to a tryout 
period and supportive f ollow througii, (Author/VliH) 
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INTRODUCTORY PERSPECTIVES 



This paper attempts to develop a conceptual framework as a guide 
for research analysis and the designing of experimental interventions 
aimed at the Improvement of the socialization process, host of the work 
on socialization has focused on processes of Interaction between social- 
ization agents and children, particularly young children. Anthropolo- 
qlsts, sociologists, and "social commentators have also focused on the 
characteristics and functioning of thi. total society as it jn^'^ences 
personality formation. Most have neglected to look at the inkage be 
tween the characteristics of a national society and the goals and 
techniques of individual parents and teachers. Our focus on what we 
call the "socialization community" attempts to examine the structure 
and process of such linkage. 



DEFiNiNG THE SOCIALIZATION COMMUNITY 



"Every society has a critical vested interest in the procedures 
and processes by which the young are socialized into ' "f , j 

of the society". (Alex Inkeles, "Society, Social Structure, and Child 
Socialization," Chapter 3 of Social! za 1 1 on and Soc i et^, 
and Co 1968.) Inkeles, In his discussion of the analyses by Levy 
and others of the needs of society in relation to the process of socral- 
ization, emphasizes that every society needs to have its 
learn some of the general values, knowledges, and 
functioning as a committed and contributing member of 
This means learning the goals and means which provide 
control of disruptive forms of behavior and a readiness to respond 
t^^^e sanctions of others "if one gets out of line" as a member of 
tL society. Also, the society Is Interested in having every member 
acquire commitments and competencies to social and occupat.ona^ roles 
that will maintain the functioning and development of the society. 

!n ^%pidTy changing society it is crucial that the young be 
into the atti tudes , knowledges, and ski 1 Is relevant o . ^ ^ g 

changeability because they must be prepared to prevent the obsoles_ 
and deterioration of the society and contribute to '‘Vr,™ H'/Jha 
develoDment. The key elements In this total process of rais.ng the 
vouno" are the institutions and Individuals who frequently interact 
Lth the young. These individuals and 
the Interests and needs of 

of the young. We have called this cluster of influences the social 

izatlon community". 
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Most typically we think of community in other terms. We think 
of its economic functions which might be designated as the economic 
community, or we th 1 nk of it as a physical community located in_a 
given physical ecology of buildings, transportation, communications, 
etc. But it is just as valid to think of the educational or social- 
ization community. In our analyses we have identified a number of 
clusters of personnel that have a delegated Interest and responsi- 
bility of influencing the development of the values, knowledges, and 
behaviors of the young. Each of the following clusters of Institu 
t i Ohs , agencies, and personnel has some type of program of social- 
ization, more or less planned, and publicly articulated as a program 
to influence the socialization of the young members of the community 
These clusters are: 

1. The forma l education agencies, public and private 
Th i s i ncTudes the educat ion programs from the pre- 
school through the community colleges and other in- 
stitutions of higher education. Some specialize 

in general education programs and others In more 
technical and specialized programs. All of them 
provide curricula, many compulsory, for the formal 
education of the children and youth of the commun- 
ity. . 

2. The churches -- Almost all churches have religious 
education programs for the young, with a special 
emphasis on values education. Many of the churches 
also provide other types of activity programs em- 
phasizing opportunities for significant educational 
dialogue between adults and the young. A few have 
become involved in political socialization. 

3. The leisure tjme (non-school) child and youth 
serving agencies ——This large cluster of social ization 
agencies specialize In recreational, cultural, and 
"character education" programs. Many of them 

a t temp t to p rov idean orientation in to citizen roles 
and family life funct i ons . A 1 though many of the 
socialization agents are volunteers rather than 
prof ess i ona 1 s they a 1 1 have delegated socialization 
respons i b I 1 i t i es and some type of training to 
do their volunteer Jobs of working with the young. 

4 . T he legal enforcement and protection agencies -- 

TTi Is i ncl udes the pol I ce^ J uven i 1 e bureaus , Ju- 
venile courts, traffic-safety agents, and school 
truant off leers . A1 1 of these agencies and agents 
have I respons i bi 1 I ty for defining deviancy in 
terms of legal codes and exerting sanctions to 
prevent or correct deviant behavior and to pro- 
tect the common i ty from the disruptions and 
destructions of deviant behaviors. . , i 
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5. The therapeutic, rehab i 1! tat ? ve , and resocianza- 
tion services -- This varied cluster of professional 
helpers Includes the counselors and therapists who 
work with various types of deviants, the remedial 
specialists who work with those who have fallen be~ 
hind in various types of learning activity, and 
those working with the deprived and the handi- 
capped who require mere intense and specialized 
socialization and educational opportunities. 

6. Employers and work supervisors of the voung -- 
ThVre are several types of personnel who have the 
responsibility for linking the young Into the 
economic system of the community. Some of them 
act as trainers for occupational roles, others 
provide placement and referral services, recruit 
and make employment decisions, or act as work 
supervisors. Ail of these functions are re- 
lated to the socialization of the young Into 

the economic community. 

7. The political social izers — In the American community 
the^r^ I s very 1 1 tt 1 e respons i b i 1 1 ty delegated for 

the political soc i a i I zat i on of the young. In re- 
cent years some of the adult leaders Involved i rs 
social protest and civil rights activities have 
taken some responsibility for socialization of 
the young into political roles. There has been 
little interest or responsibility shown by the 
regular political system. 

In addition to these seven clusters of personnel, paid and volun 
tear, which have delegated responsibility and articulatad programs of 
socialization in varying degrees, there are two addltlorial and very 
significant populations of soc i a 1 1 zat i on agents : 

8. The parents The parents certainly have a delegated 

responsTbl 1 i ty for the socialization of the young. 

Our interviews with a sample of professional social- 
ization agents reveal that they perceive the parents 
as the most influential, at least in the early years, 
and the most responsible for devlancy. On the other 
hand, the parents are nel ther pa I d nor tra i ned to 
take responsibility for part i cu 1 ar soc i a1 i zat I on 
functions. They have a very crucial but anomalous 
position in the socialization community. 

9. Older and l ike- age peers The social system of peers 
is another major source of influence which has no dele- 
gated respons I b i 1 ity and no training, eKcept in very 
rare cases, to take the rol e of soc ia 1 I zat ion agents 

i n rel at ion to other young ones . Even i n such familiar 
patterns as babysitting, no socialization functions 
are typically defined or expected. V 
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In addition to these nine populations of socialization agents who 
interact In a face-to-face way with the young, there is a tenth popu- 
lation present in most communities that performs a significant social- 
ization function. 

10. The mass media agents -- This is the population of agents 
who control and distribute the socialization Interventions 
addressed to the young through the channels of the mass 
media -- TV fend radio programs, newspapers, and other new- 
stand materials. Many of these agents address only a 
small amount of their attention to the youth population 
as targets. Howevet;, many of the messages specifically 
addressed to adults are consumed and utilized by the 
young . 

These ten clusters of personnel we wi 1 1 e,al 1 the segments of the 
socialization community. 



THE STRUCTURE OF THE SOCIALIZATION COMMUNITY 



There are several different ways In which we can look at the organ 
ization or structure of the socialization communtiy. 

1 . Functional clusters We have descr i bed the social i zat ion 
commun i ty i n terms of ten different functional clusters 
of socialization agents and agencies. We can inquire 
into whether there is a high homogeniety of purpose 
withiSn the clusters or between clusters- We can ex- 
plo re vhether there is more communication and co-or- 
dination of efforts within clusters as compared to 
bet'ween clusters. We can inquire into whether the 
workers within the different clusters compete with 
each other over the same socialization targets, 
and whether there fs competition between clusters 
for the mi nd and ear of the social i zee. 

2, Vertical systems of programmatic effort -- Another 

way of looking at the structure of the social ization 
communtiy is in terms of the way in which the pro 
grammatic efforts of each social Ization agency is 
organized and conducted . Typical ly there is a top 
policy making structure of iaymen, such as the school 
board or agency board, which defines the alloca- 
tion of the budget, selects the top professional 
personnel , and makes genera 1 dec I s ions about pro- 
gramming pol icy and possible content . Under , the 
policy-making group in the vertical structure is 
the administrative and program staff of ‘ profess ional s 
such as the school pr i ncl pa 1, super i ntendent, 
curriculum coordinator, the agnecy executive, pro- 
gram director, of the directors of the Juvenile 
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board of the police or mental health clinic, or 
the personnel director, etc. Under the admini- 
strative and program supervisors there are the 
direct workers with the young. These direct 
workers may be professionals or volunteers, for 
example school teachers, scout leaders, club 
leaders, juvenile officers, work supervisors, 
counselors, Big-Brothers, Sunday school teachers, 
etc* And In the verticsl structure under the 
direct workers are the young peop 1 e , themsel ves , 
the social izees, who are the targets of the 
socialization efforts of the agency, 

3 . Horizontal communication and collaboration -- 

One of the most InteresfTng questions about the 
soc tia 1 i zat i on community is the question of the 
degree to which the various levels of the ver- 
tical structures have communication and colla- 
boration horizontally. For example, to what 
degree do the Council of Social Agencies of* the 
Council of Churches or any of the other c6-or"* 
dinating mechanisms provide for collaboration 
within any of the ten segments of the social- 
ization community? To what degree is there any 
communication between policy makers across the 
various segments? Is there more communication 
at the level of administrators and program people 
than there is at the level of the policy makers? 

Do the direct workers, school teachers, scout leaders, 
juvenile officers, etc, have any direct commun- 
ication and cooperation in the sharing of the 
information or techniques of socialization? 

P rofessionals, para-professionals, and volunteers -- 
Xnother way of looking at the soc I a 1 I zat i on com- 
munity is in terms of the types of personnel who 
are Involved In socialization functions. In some 
of the sectors most of the direct socialization 
work and interact ion wi th the soci al I zees is 
carried out by full-time profess jonals such 
as classroom teachers , pol ice of fi cars , proba- 
tion v.!f fleers, counselors and remedial workers, 
in other sectors almost all of the direct 
soci a 1 I zat i on work i s carried out by yolunteers -- 
Sunday school teachers. Big Brothers, club leaders, 
pol it 1 ca 1 1 eaders, parents , and older peers. In 
many agencies there Is an increasing population 
of para-professionals and part-time aides who 
are taking on Important roles of direct social- 
ization . 
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5. Formal and informal soeianzatl on efforits Another 
way of looking at the socia T i zat ion community is in 
terms of the extent to which some of the socializa- 
tion inputs represent formal planned programs of 
effort to influence the growth and development of 
the young as compared to the degree to which other 
patterns of influence are unplanned and informal. 

This includes much of the efforts of parents, and 
certainly of older peers and charismatic peer 
leaders. Also, we can probably differentiate 
between those socialization agents who are acting 
as linkers with delegated responsibility for cer- 
tain types of socialization content and methods 
and those who have no sense of responsibility for 
representing the values and ideas of others. 

We will want to look at the functioning of the socialization com- 
munity in terms of all of these dimensions of structure. 



THE LIFESPACE OF THE SOCIALIZEE: PATTERNS OF INPUT AND COPING 



If We turn our focus of attention to the recipient of all this effort 
the child or youth, other questions are generated about the functioning of 
the socialization community. Are thers some populations of the young who 
are overloaded with the atterition and Inputs of the medly of socializa- 
tion efforts in terms of time, energy, and readiness? Are there other 
populations of the young who are neglected, avoided, or rejected by most 
of the socialization agencies? Are some agencies in direct conflict with 
each other for the time and values and behaviors of the young , such as 
older peer leaders who are in conflict with the "establishment'' for the 
loyalties and energies of the young? Do some agencies provide important 
alternative paths for the young to pursue the development of their skills, 
and interests, and values? To- what extent Is there^a division of labor 
among the agencies in their focus on certain socialization priorities 
and population targets? Is there a col 1 us I ve negl ect of certain target 
populations by most of the agencies? Do some agencies support and 
complement the functions of parents whi 1 e others attempt to function as 
substitutes for and competitors with the parents? Do some agencies 
have a ve ry articulate prog ram ofdirect Indoctrination of value sand 
bfehaviors as contrasted with agencies that Have an emphasis on supporting 

,the development and experimentation of the young in the development of 

their own va lues a nd dec I s i ons? 

A1 1 of these questions point to the importance of learn i ng about the 
patterning of inputs Into the 1 ifespace of indiyidual children which flow 
from the autonomous or collaborative ef for ts of the va r i oUs soc i a 1 I za 1 1 on 
agents and a gene 1 es . 
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A closely related way of looking at the lifespace of the soclalfzee 
is to inquire into the patterns of response which social izees show in 
coping with and learning from the inputs of the socialization community. 
Do some socializees develop a pattern of avoiding or ignoring all input? 
Do some develop patterns of being exposed to or hearing only what they 
choose to hear and see as models? Are some conformity-oriented utilizers 
of all socialization efforts struggling to meet expectations and adopt 
the values of all of the agents impinging on them? Are others active 
initiators for whom the process of growing up is primarily a process of 
s e 1 f- soc i a 1 i za 1 1 on , using the resources of socialization agencies as 
opportunities but not imperatives? In just what ways do the social Iz-es 
of different age levels, different positions in the community, and 
different types of identity development utilize the Input patterns of 
the socialization community? 

This then is our orientation to the concept of the socialization 
community and to some of the exciting questions about its structure and 
the way it operates to exert influence in linking the socialization de- 
mands of society to the lives of the young as they develop Into more 
or less committed and more or less productive members of the society. 



PROBLEMS AND ISSUES IN THE OPERATION OF THE SOCIALIZATION COMMUNITY 



Inkeles (p.96) states the basic Issue very well when he says, "getting 
society's mandates expressed in a systematic way and consistent way to the 
different spokesmen will speak with one voice and In the proper sequence. 

Is a great challenge to any social system. But the problem may seem more 
formidable to us in the United States precisely because of the size and 
complexity of our system, and, perhaps most important, because as an open 
society we often shy away specifying to public, official and explicit a 
doctrine of individual behavior," We certainly do fail, in a variety of 
ways, to meet our obligations to our young and their needs for our help. 
"Shying away" is manifest In many ways and for many reasons. Let's ex- 
plore some of these man I f es ta t i ons a nd reasons. First, the recommenda- 
tions and proposals and expectations received from sources of authority 
and expert ness are quite ambiguous and oten conflicting. Second, the 
parent, teacher, or other agent has h i s own ideals and needs to draw from. 
These sources of goal ideas derive from one's own growing up experience 
and from models observed and what is arrived at as one's own philosophy 
of educational objectives. Very few adults have had the necessary con- 
frontations and help with which to explore reflectively sources of their 
own experience and to integrate them Into a mean! ngful or I entat ion to- 
ward their objectives as developers of the next generation. 

A third issue that prevents goal clarification is that on non-communl- 
cat I on between adu 1 ts about goals. Our interviews reveal a sense of guilt 
about uncertainty, a perception that "others are more adequate and clearer 
than I am," and that "l LI 1 look bad or I nadequate i f I share imy dlT^mmas 
* wi th others i n th ! s area Therefore , socl al i zat i on agents deprive them- 
f selves of the dialogues they critically need about ideals and goals and 
des I red outcome.; 
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There is also the eve.r~ pervas i ve fact that children are different 
from one another and that these different characteristics of children 
must somehow be taken into account in the socialization process and 
must influence the nature and style and degree to which particular social 
imperatives are promoted by the soc i a 1 f zat i on agent. 

These are some of the reasons there Is a serious lack of clarity about 
socialization goals, and a serious lack of effort to achieve clarification. 



EXPLORATiON ABOUT CONSENSUS 



Interviews with populations of socialization leaders reveal a con- 
sensus agreeing that the least liked behavioral outcomes in social izees 
are the lack of respect shown by the young for authority and adults, and 
] that the most liked outcomes have to do vjI th getting along well with each 
I other and with adults, and showing active commitment to work and athieve- 
i ment. Beyond this there Is much difference of opinion about priority 
objectives and much difference in weights given to the priorities of con- 
forming citizenship, self-fulfillment, moral values, problem-solving 
skills, capacity for enjoyment, etc. Two patterns of interaction seem 
to maintain the process of non-exploration about concensus. Some inter- 
viewees maintain that they perceive the goals of others as similar to 
their own and therefore, have no sense of need to enter a dialogue. 
iOthers percieve great difference and either want to avoid conflict or 
^rationalize that a pluralism of goa Is is a natural s ta te of af fairs and 
that there is no rieed for them tet expose themselves to influence toward 
change. The ''American dilemma" of avoidance of compromise is a serious 
restraint to confrontation and creative dialogue of the kind which is 
needed to help clarify differences and to support the emergence of co- 
llaboration and consistency. It is interesting that many of the youths 
who were Interviewed indicated a desire to keep parents and teachers, 
apart because if they began to work together there would be more collusive 
strength against the needs of the youths themselves. It is our guess 
that the explorations of consensus among social agents would have the 
opposite effect of developing more sensitivity and concreteness about 
the needs. Interests, and welfare of the young. 



THE CHOICE OF APPROPRIATE MEANS 

I f someone is unclear about their child rear I ng object ives and desired 
outcomes, they lack the crl tier la for selecting the most appropriate means 
of he 1 p 1 ng the young ones devel pp . A second probleth is that there is ah 
even more ebnfus i ng medley of voices, from the experts about the best means 
and then about goa Is ... Br i m has pp In ted out ( Br i m , 0 . G;. , J r v , Education for 
Chi Id Rear i ng . New York, Russel l Sage Fpundatjjon , 1 959) tha t there Js re- 

markably -11 ttle resea rCh or derlyatipn f rpm research, to help a parent . or 
other agent select the correct soc I a 1 1 zr t ion procedures to attain the 
socially preferred, objectives . . 1 1 i s og.r i mpress ion that there is much 
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more consensus among tne experts tnan wouia oe apparent it tney naa tne 
opportunity to confront each other, to explore differences in populations 
studied and concepts and language used in i nterpretat ! ons . 

Perhaps the most serious problem is that most socialization agents 
have little opportunity to develop a repetoi re of Interaction techniques 
to use with the young at different times, under different conditions, 
with different ages and types of children, and with different objectives. 
Most of the needed and appropriate techniques for helping the young have 
been invented by some particular agent or group of agents but there 
has been no communication of this resource. The lack of dissemination 
about means of socialization is acutely serious and is particularly 
difficult in a social system of our size and complexity. 

There is another serious problem which limits the choice of appro- 
priate socialization means. This is the existence of misleading assump- 
tions about causation which limit intelligence and flexibility in the 
choice of behaviors toward children and youth. For example, there is 
a commonly held misleading assumption that "clamping down" on and isolation 
of our young is a necessary and beneficial disciplinary procedure. The 
techniques of repressions and isolation no doubt help the adult agents 
to cope with their fears and anxieties but there is no evidence that 
these techniques result in either the development of internal self con- 
trol or the resocialization of devlancy. Another misleading assumption 
is that there is a single or major cause of any behavioral outcome and 
therefore, that a single course of action Is needed and sufficient to cause 
certain growth outcomes, such as "providing them with a father," "giving 
them more intellectual stimulation," "teaching them to know what's right 
and what's wrong." A third frequently misleading assumption is that 
"youth are not old enough to know what Is good for them, not mature 
enough to participate in the planning and operation of their own develop 
ment and education." Holding this assumption greatly limits the flex- 
ibility in the choice of socialization means because so riiany of the most 
effective socialization techniques requ i re var I ous types of Involvement 
arid col laboration of the young in their own socialization. 



PROBLEMS AND ISSUES FOR THE SOCIALIZES 



Although the major concern of this paper is with the functioning and 
structure of the soc i a 1 i zat i on commun i ty we must keep our perspective on 
the central task, i.e., creating effective and appropriate learning exper- 
iences for children and youth. One of the most importaht genera li zat ions 
about social learni ng i s that the learner, wM 1 be open to 1! steri and ready 
to be i nf luenced in proportion to his perceptions that his teachers are 
ready to listen to and be influenced by him and his needs. One of the 
critical issues, which many of the young ones can not articulate, is that 
the young are not bas i ca 1 ly a part of the sbcial i zat I on cormnunity . They 
are talked to rather t:han wi th . They are planned for rather tHah planned 
with,; The adult social i zat ion agehts put a great deal of thought, plan- 
ning, and energy i nto observ i ng and diagnosing the needs of the young and 
their react ions to various educational efforts , but rarely are the young 
asked di rectly to give thei r reactions to these efforts and even more 
rarely are the young given feedback from the adults about how the reaetions 
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of the young have been listened to and used to Influence and guide the 
adults in their efforts to do a better Job of collaborating with the young 
In their growing up process. 

The young are constantly busy with their own Initiatives of self- 
socialization. If the efforts of the elders are to be influential it 
must be because the young are Initiating postures of reaction to and 
utilization of the inputs from the elders. The fact that the elders can 
teach but it is the young that choose to learn is a frightening conception 
for many elders and a source of strength for many of the young. Many 
elders are threateneJ, Just as many are challenged, by the understanding 
that they must also be learners in this process to work efficiently and 
product I vely . 

It may appear at first that the concept of self-socialization and 
initiative of the social izee is a more relevant dynamic for the older 
young ones than it is for the pre-schoolers and elementary schoo 1 -agers . 

It is certainly true that resistance and confrontation are less manifest 
in the earlier years but it has become very clear that even in the pre- 
school years the young organism is developing a definite policy about 
his postures toward and participation in the learning opportunities 
provided and initiated by adults. 

As we have seen, the adults present the young with a variety of 
problems to copewith in trying to learn from what the adults are offering 
The messages are often confusing, competing, inconsistent, and discon- 
tinuous. And even more critically, there is often a serious lack of 
positive support for the efforts to learn and to actually apply these 
learning In behavior. The messages of reinforcement which come from 
the adults are predominantly critical. They are messages which create 
feelings of low self worth and incompetence and result In both discour- 
agement and a need to protectively withdraw from interaction with adults. 
Fortunately, there Is another source of support and self-esteem which 
becomes very important for the majority of the young ones quite early. 

This is the resource of one's own peers. With them there is a better 
chance to be influential, and during the school years to develon coa- 
litions and coliliUsions which provide the strength to take Initiative 
and to resist the power field of the adults. The age-grad i ng pract i ces 
used by the adult socialization agents, i .e. , the practice of separating 
the young for mos t act i v i t i es Into separate age groups, inhibits many of 
the natural opportunities for nuturance and support between older and 
younger peers and introduces much discontinuity Into the socialization 
process as a result. Many of the things they need to learn tould be 
learned most efficiently and easily froni the older peers. This is pre- 
vented both by the policies of separation and the resultant attitudes 
of compet i t i on , status , difference, and exploitation which follow as a 
consequence. 

What are some of the postures of initiative the young develop in 
cop i ng with the pluralism of inputs f rom the adu It social i za t Ion agents 
who try to Influence them each week? In coping with the complexity 
they try to simplify their task in several ways. Here are some of 
their patterns: 
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1. Particularly with many of the older ones the sense 
of irritation and confusion which results from being 
exposed to inconsistent and competing demands and 
expectations is being reacted to by a psychological 
response which in effect says "if you can't agree 
then there are no authoritative standards and I am 
free to do what seems most attractive to me." This 
resolution receives support from the young one's 
need for autonomy and the attractiveness of the 

p 1 easure- seek i ng Impulse which is one of the inner 
voices helping determine initiative in most decision 
situations. so the young one feels legitimized in 
"doing his own thing" as a simplification and de- 
fense against the compe+'ng medley of voices from 
the socialization commu. . ty . 

2. Another tempting and frequently used way to avoid 

the stress of conflicting demands and loyalty pressures 
is to avoid the confrontation, to deny that there 
is an issue of conflict. Some children and youth 
are remarkably successful in keeping their relations 
with adult socialization agents separated. When they 
are with their parents, then their teachers and other 
adults do not exist. And likewise when they are 
with their teachers, their parents have no psycho- 
logical existence. This type of situational and 
relationship opportunism can be carried to re- 
markable lengths to avoid internal confrontation 
and conflict. But one consequence is a delay In the 
development of personal identity which emerges from 
personal decision making, confrontation, and In- 
ternalization of the many disparate socialization 
i nf 1 uences . 



3. Another way to simplify these complexities Is to make 
one of the sources of influence the psychologically 
dominant one providing guidance in all situations 
By making loyalty to the mother or a best peer 
friend the dominant loyalty, it is possible to 
avoid a great deal of discomfort In decision- 
making. One can think of the other voices as 
1 rre I evant and thus stop paying attention to them, 
or quickly and easily reject the competing messages 
as incorrect or misleading. One of the conse- 
quences of selecting a dominant external voice 
among the multiple voices of the socialization 
community, is that the ch i 1 d tends to Inhibit 
the development and use of his own internal 
voice as a legitimate guide. 




4. Many young ones try anxiously and consc lentous 1y 
to listen to all the voices from the socializa- 
tion common i ty and arrive at some kind of com- 
promise which will somehow please everybody. More 
frequently thah not this attempt to balance all 
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the voices in the situation results in the dis- 
satisfaction of pleasing no one, including the 
self. But if this other directed posture of 
problem-solving Is at least partially successful 
it prevents the development of a posture of self- 
initiative, self-worth, and self-potency in 
the young person. 



5. Many children are helped by adults, or help f.hen!- 
selves, to develop more creative and self- inte- 
grating postures of using the input of the social- 
ization community as resource for growth. These young 
ones have learned that decisions and actions 
genuinely belong to them but that there is respon- 
sibility and opportunity to listen to, to seek out, 
and to use the ideas of others for the sel f . A 
second thing they have learned Is that they are 
not Just targets of influence and pressure from 
others but are In a reciprocal relation with 
others with the right and responsibility to attempt 
to Influence adults with their ideas and feelings. 

This more active posture of participation in the 
socialization process is not one of dependence 
gs contrasted to independence, but is rather a 
posture of active inter-dependence which is far 
more potent and self-enhancing than efforts at 
autonomy and separateness. 

In some ways then, the biggest problem the young ones have to cope 
with in regards to their role In the socialization process is the 
challenge of how to more effectively influence the functioning of the 
socialization community so that they can be a better resource themselves 
in meeting their needs to grow and develop. 



DERIVATIONS FOR DIRECTION OF CHANGE IN THE SOCIAUZATiON COMMUNITY 

From the foregoing analysis of the issues of the socialization proces 
and the problems of the functioning of the soc 1 a 1 i zat ion commun i ty , and 
the needs of the young we have arrived at a number of derivations about 
needed developments in the soc I al i zat i on communi ty and d i rect i ons for re- 
search on the macro-processes of socialization. Several of 
derivations are summarized In this section. Clearly they need further 

conceptualization, and testing through experimentation. 



O 
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COMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE SEGMENTS OF THE SOCIALIZATION COMMUNITY 



We visualize further development of the model begun in the Flint youth 
study. Through a nomination survey the major policy and administrative 
power figures in seven or eight sectors of the socialization community have 
been identified. Information has been collected from them about their 
priorities In regards to the values outcomes and behavioral outcomes of 
their socialization efforts, and their patterns of communication, colla- 
boration, and competition with the other socialization leaders. These 
data were the start-up of a continuing inter-agency seminar for key 
community leadership. Differences in policy, program priorities, target 
populations, and approaches to cooperation and competition have been 
confronted and a series of adult task forces are working on some of the 
major issues of collaboration. 

This seminar has activated a process of sharing practices between 
direct workers in the different agencies who are working directly with 
children and youth. In these "sharing of practice institutes" the 
scoutmaster has much to learn from the classroom teacher, the classroom 
teacher has much to learn from religious education workers, religious 
education workers have much to learn from Big Brothers and school counse- 
lors, the counselors have much to learn from the probation officers and 
Juvenile officers, and so on. The sharing institutes are using techniques 
of identifying and documenting it ovative practices so there can be 
effective reviewing, evaluating, and distributing of the most significant 
social ization tech niques in work Ing with the you ng in all sectors of the 
socialization community. 

The direct workers have become very sensitive to the need for help 
from the young in evaluating practices and collaborating on program de- 
velopment. This resulted in an i nter-generat i on week-end laboratory 
with a focus on he Iping the adults, the ch i 1 dren , and the youth , to 
listen to each other and to explore concensus in defining major direc- 
tions for improvement of the socialization and educational process. As 
a result of this initial and continuing work on communication between 
the agencies and agents of the socialization community a number of changes 
have developad within. many of the agencies as indicated below. 



TEAM-BUILDING WITH THE SOC SAL IZATION AG ENC I ES 



One of the weaknesses discovered In the problem-solving efforts des- 
cribed above was the lack of communication between pol icy, administrative, 
di rect worker , and youth levels within the various agencies. As a resul t , 
several agencies have i nit i atedverti cal team bull d i ng act iv It i es such as 
weekend team bu i Idi ng laboratories .and agency counci Is . Several school 
bu j 1 d i ngs , for examp 1 e, are exper iment I hg w 1 th suppl emen t i ng the - student 

counci 1 V administrative counci 1 , and parents 'council by a buildjng coun- 
ci 1 , which Includes representat ion f rom the administration^ the teachers , 
the pa rents , and the students* Many I sf ues. have ' been brough t to the su rf ace 
for creative work, and much, energy has been released by this structure of 

leg i t imi zi ng commun ication and prbb lem-rsbl v i ng betweeh the 1 eve^ of the 
^ iociallzation system. Many task forces and committees have been created 

1C-: . id'' - . 
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which are I nter-generat f ona 1 in composition. 



THE DEVELOPMENT AND COORDINATION OF COLLABORATION BETWEEN 
PROFESSIONAL AND VOLUNTEER RESOURCES 



One of the strongest feedbacks from listening to the young has been 
the need for much more In the way of individualization of opportunities 
for learning and for intimate sympathetic relationshps with adults. This 
has emphasized dramatically the impossibility of doing the Job of social- 
ization primarily through the direct efforts of professional personnel, 
or the growing cadre of para-professionals. This realization has led, 
in several agencies, to the development of the concept of functional teams 
of professionals, para-professionals, and volunteers all related to a^ 
group or sub»?popu 1 at i on of children or youth. This has been a very diffi- 
cult Job of team building because of the problems of defensiveness about 
standards on the part of the professionals, problems of commitment and 
mobility needs on the part of the para-*prof ess i ona 1 and issuer of mar- 
ginal I ty and lack of rewarding personal development for the volunteers. 

But the team building efforts have been very rewarding for all three 
groups and many professionals have now come to see themselves as the 
leaders and orchestrators of educational teams where they get satisfac- 
tion out of the ro 1 e of cons u Itant and trainer rather than from the 
direct rewards of being the central figures In interaction with the 
young ones. 

One interesting development in several schools and agencies has 
been experimentation with the concept of the "lifespace conference 
where all the adults who have significant contact with a particular child 
or children explore their differences of approach, of expectations, of 
assumptions about causal i ty , and begin to understand ways in which they 
can provide a more meaningful and consistent input into the life of 
those youths . 

Several of the youth serving agencies, including elementary and 
secondary schoois, have responded to the research evidence that in many 
situations young chi -Tdren are most responsive to help and influence from 
peers several years older than themselvas, and the evidence shows that 
being asked to help teach is probably one of the most effective techniques 
for stimulating learning. Asking chi Idren and youths to help take^ 

responsibility for teaching the youngers is one of the most effective 

and successful Ways; of help ing -the ol ders develpp the! r own knowledge , 
ski i 1 s , and va 1 ues abpu t res pons i b i 1 i ty and the use of pdu Its , ss resources. 
So in several of the agencies and schools , groups of ol der eh i 1 dren and 
teenagers have volunteered to work with the young in programs of recrea- 
tion, character educat i on , and cl ass room 1 ea rn i ng .; :A i i. of tbe^e older 
volunteers part I ci pate in regular train Pars and have opportuni- 

1 1 es to deve l bp and d i sCuss the I r own l ea rn i ngs as they work with- the 
young ones. Th 1 s mob I 1 i Z3 1 i on of cross-age helping mot I vat Ions wit bin the 
peer cu | ture has represented, t he grps tes t ; ;expans i on of soc i a l i^M on .man- 
power , and has the gpeatast, impact ^ bn open ing Up the r'eadinep- of the 

I n iTiany ways the ol dsr h act as 



you ng to 1 earn f rom the o 1 gars * 
^ ike rs betwaeh the genera tf 
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The Youth Participation Co-ordinating Counc i 1 



From the ferment of activities described above have emerged three new 
key structural elements of the socialization community 

From the many i n ter^genera t i ona 1 discussions has emerged a Youth Par- 
ticipation Co-ordinating Council which has had as its major purpose the 
development of initiative and collaboration of the youth sector in re- 
lation to many socialization activities. The Council Involves represen- 
tation from two age sectors of the youth community ^ the thirteen to seven- 
teen age sector^ and the eighteen to twenty-one age sector- Half the 
members of the Council are elected repressnta t I vas from those agencies 
and organ i aa t i ons in the community who have a youth clientele or consti- 
tuency (e.g., school system^ youth serving agencieSj the churches^ labor 
sponsored groups). The other half are selected by a community wide 
nomination and election procedure organized separately for the two age 
sectors. Special efforts have been made In the nomination procedure to 
identify influential children and youth who are not part of the **esta- 
blishmant** of adult organized programs. The Council itself has contin- 
uing responsibility for identifying organizations in the community which 
have the right to elect youth to the Council. It has been actively 
involved in developing active relationships with the City Council, the 
City Planning Commission, and the City Human Relations Commission. !t 
has been successful in getting representa t i on on the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the council of social agencies, and in stimulating the selection 
of youth as members of many policy making boards i n the community. They 
are becoming Involved in discussions with the Board of Education about 
appropriate representation. A sub-committee of the Council has the 
responsibility for continually working with all types of employment 
opportunities with special emphasis on gradients of opportunities for 
occupational exploration for younger youths as well as part time appren- 
ticeships and full time jobs for older youths. In coll aborat Ion with 
the school system the Council has organized a training program for child 
care services. The program certifies trainees as being prepared for 
various types of paid and volunteer services in relation to young 
children. The funding of youth council programs and office functions 
is derived from several sources. At the local community level the 
annual budget, as well as special requests, are presented to the City 
Counc 1:1- In addition, the Council solicits and rece i vas contr 1 but 1 ons 
frofu the pr iyate sectors^-aganci es , bus I nesses , and individuals. One 
local foundation Is also very act i vel y i nvol ved . The counc II has been 
Involved I n secu r ing some funds from state level resources and is ex- 
ploring the aval labi 1 I ty of some typas of federal funds. ' The Impor- 
tant fact is that young peopTe, from al l sectors of the chi Id and youth 
communi ty are act I vely represented and the conf ront at ions about activism, 
about i mpa t i ence w i th the es tab 1 ishment and the test ing of the cpnser- 
vatism of th% adult community can be car.rlad on w! th I n a leg 1 1 i mized 
structure of organ izat ion and procedures and can exef t s I gn I f i cant 
and sat isfy ing i nf luence on the larger community* / 



1 th i s descrlpt I dh^of t council is an adaptation of a model 

developed by Task Force VI of the Joint Commission dh Mental Hea^ of 
O “hildren fdr presantation to Congress- 
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The Family Development Co-ordinating Council 

In spite of the general agreement of all socialization leaders 
about the crucial Importance competent parental behavior^ there is a 
conspicuous lack of both pre-service and in-service parent training 
within the soc ial izatlon commu n i ty « Of all the soclali zf .on agents j 
p 3 r 0 nts receive the most blame for inadeguate performance^ but the 
least training and supplementary support for their activities* A 
ord i nat i ng cou nc i 1 f o r family life deve 1 opmen t has been f o rrned I n wh i ch 
the agencies in the socialization community have pooled manpower 
resources to provide a professional staff for an extensive program to 
recruit volunteer pairs (often a husband and wife team) to conduct 
a carefully designed series of parent and family development sessions. 
Thase volunteer pairs are recruited from all segments of the commun- 
ity and play an active role In the outreach efforts to attract parents 
to the training programs sponsored by all types of organizations and 
agencies. A very significant public service recognition procedure 
has been deve 1 oped to rewa rd and^give visibility to the ef f o r t of the 
volunteer teams In this area of community service. The local papers 
and other mass media have collaborated In giving public recognition 
and information about the significant 1 nvent I ons** which have been 
identified and documented as part of the family life development 
program. Every effort is being made to recognize and reward parent- 
hood as one of the most important social practice roles which contri- 
bute to the strengthening of the community and the society. 

This family development program includes activities for teenagers 
and young people before marriage and has also been experimenting 
with family development laboratories for total family units focused 
on applying the concepts of team development to the family unit. 

Another important part of the educational program has been the training 
of parents to be active and effective collaborators with teachers and 
other adults working together on the challangas of sex education, drug 
use, work orientation, destructive behavior, and other current Issues 
requiring dialogua and action with the young and the old working 
together. 



The Soc tali za t Ion Commu n i ty Counc i 1 

Even though the many responsibilities and efforts to nurture and 
soc 1 a 1 I ze the young will con t i nue to be a va r i ed p 1 u ra 1 1 s t i c act i v I ty 
i n every community , I t i s ergc i a 1 that soma openness of commun I cat i on and 
confrontation and some co-ord i nat 1 on of p 1 ann 1 ng and col 1 aborat i ve action 
be developed i f we are to cope adaquately wi th the challenges of social 
change and of i nter-genera t i dna 1 co n f ron tat i on which are a major con- 
text of our 1 ife today - 

It seems quits reasonable and feasible that the various vested 
interests of the soc i a II zat ion commun ity shoul d create some type of 
co-ord i na t i ng cpunc 11! n the i n tar as ts of imp rov I ng snd gu i d i ng the 
soe i a 1 I zat ion processes of the commun ! ty • Th Is counc I 1 wot* 
representation of all sectors and 1 aval of, the soc ial i zat I on 
T ty^ and al l leifel s of the structures , wh ich certain ude the 

unorganized sectors, i.e., the parents and -you^ 
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This co-ordinating council would have responsibility for giving 
leadership to long range planning activities and to the continual re-* 
trieval of knowledge about soc i a 1 i za t f on and new developments in social 
practice in other communities. 

The co-ordinating council would have a major duty to link with the 
functions of the local community, f.e., the economic, political, and 
physical development functions, etc. One of the purposes would be to 
develop a widespread eonsenaus within the community about priority 
of focusing planning and resources on the socialization function, and 
on the development of the younger generation as the major priority 
of community life. 

The co-ordinating council would have the responsibility for continuous 
stimulation of research and development activities in the various colla- 
borating agencies, sanctioning of experimental demonstrations, and the 
continuous linkage to the use of sciantific professional resources of 
local institutions of higher education. 

Perhaps their most Important function would be that of having the 
responsibility for the development and maintenance of community wide 
programs, of recruiting and training volunteers, and of giving leader- 
ship to the development of opportunities for continuous in-service 
professional development for the staffs of all soc i a 1 i zat i on agencies. 

It is possible to organize much more effective training programs, with 
much more high level training resources, if the professional training 
programs provide for interaction betwaan the para-professionals and 
professionals of all the agencies. 

One of the most exc I t i ng i nnova t ions in the area of training has 
been that social izees, the young themselves, are In need of training 
in the basic skills of '^earning to learn**, of taking active Initiative 
in using the opportunities and resources of the adul t social fzation 
community affectively, selectively, and with discrimination. Within 
the school curriculum, and within several agency programs there has 
been the development of very crucial con t i nu i t ies of teachl ng ch i Idren 
and youth the values, skills, and I n 1 1 1 at I ves of being active and 
selective participants In the total education and socialization pro- 
cess. One of the Interesting outcomes of this activity has been the 
development, with sponsorship with the youth part f c I pa t i on co-ord i na- 
ting council, of a series of teams of young people who are giving leader- 
ship to parent and teacher educat ion sess ions organized and sponsored 
by the young. These have been called **brldglng the generation** sess ions 
In which, with the use of role playing episodes, there Is presentation 
of crl t leal Issues of commun I cat ion and col laborat ion between teachers , 
parents , and you ths ^ and oppor tun I ty f or d I agnos 1 1 c pbservat I on and 
d i s cuss I on of the ep i sodes , and thorough ana lysis of’ approaches to the 
improvement of effect i ve worki ng relationships between the generat ions . 

One other sf gnff leant act ivity of the socfal I zat i on epmmunt ly 
council is thP maintenance of a cdnrtputarlzed resource directory of vol- 
unteer and professional manpower resources in the soci a 1 I zat I on cc/mmun- 
i ty , With I nformat i on abou t areas of co'^’petence and ava I lab i j I ty f or 
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Essential ly what the socialization community co-ordinating council 
has provided is leadership for the development of an effective problem- 
solving and self renewing operation- A diagram of this operation Is 
presented on the next page to help clarify the conception. We note 
that down the middle of the diagram Is the flow of a problem-solving, 
self renewing process of operation. The flow of this process draws on 
two sets of resources. On the left side we have identified the exter- 
nal resources of knowledge, manpower, and support which exist In the 
society and which are available for retrieval by any active problem 
solving unit. These resources include theory and research findings, 
innovations developed elsewhere, research methodology, manpower resources 
and financial resources. An active problem-solving mechanism is "kill- 
ful in scanning for these resources, and retrieving them and de v i ng 
implications and applications relevant to the particular problem-solving 
needs and phases of the system. In addition (on the right side) every 
system has its own internal resources v\/h!ch must be identified, retrieved 
and utilized. These represent the values, needs, intelligence, energy 
and support of the participants and structures of the problem-solving 
system Itself. As each problems is solved the community increases it 
competence at problem-solving and also contributes new resources of 
knowledge and skilled ni power to the community and also to the larger 
soc i ety . 

Such a socialization community is prepared to identify and cope with 
its current issues, whether they be drug use, illegitimate pregnancies 
educational drop-outs, or riots in the high school. These symptomatic 
problems will tend to diminish and disappear as a healthy socialization 
system Is developed where the young have their opportunities for par- 
ticipation and their responsibilities for helping maintain and develop 
the operation of the community 



THE STRATEGY OF ENTRY AND START-UP 



I f we review the efforts to accumulate basic knowledge about the macro 
processes of socialization (i.e., at the level of the functioning of the 
social 1 zation communi ty and the sod al Izat ion agencies) we find very ^ 

1 i ttie In the way of efforts to make derivation from descriptive or dia- 
gnostic knowledge to intervention theory and plans. One reason for this 
Is t'lere has been very 1 1 ttl e research and theor iz ing focused on the 
issues of entry into the system for purposes of inducing, experimental 
change. Converting descriptive research about the social system into dla- 
gnos t f c i deas about read I ness to change , f es i stance to change , and d i rec- 
tions of change is one important and challenging task. of conceptual Jza— 
t i on , But convert I ng these I mages of potent i a 1 and des f tab d I rd; : ons 

of change ’ i nto s ped f i c act i on s t rat eg I es fo r i n 1 1 5 et i ng a change process 

Is an add i t i’ona T'dl sc I pi ine of ten neg lected, with 'the consequence of 
much resu 1 tarit f Tus t ra t i on , dTs i 1 lusil onment , or avo i dance ,pf^ us® 

of know 1 edge as <a bas 1 s . for act ion . Ac t i on tends to r.ema i n ru 1 e of 
thumbs i ritu 1 1 1 vd# and ad hoc rather than sys tema t i c and based on hard 
headed derivations from basic analysis. * ‘ ^ . . 
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DEVELOPMENT OF A "TEMPORARY" SYSTEM TEAM 



Much of the recent work on successful planned change efforts in 
social systems indicates that a temporary change agent composed of in- 
siders and outsiders has several crucial advantages in gaining access, 
getting acceptance, and linking the leverage of outside expertness to 
inside sensitivity. The concept is that this Is a small additional 
"temporary system" with cohesion and loyalty to an intervention task, 
merging the objectivity and resources of outsiders and the Internal 
commitment and knowledge of insiders into an intervention mechanism 
will have no intention of becoming a permanent new sub-system. It 
will go out of business as a team as the new processes and structures which 
are needed for the Initiation and maintenance of change are internalized 
by the system. 



DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNAL DATA COLLECTION; .MANPOWER AND PROCEDURES 



Usually the start up of an intervention process involves the need 
to collect data on such questions as degree of consensus about goals, 
difficulty with communication between sub-systems, desire for change, 
locus of conflicts, distribution of leadership, and degree of satis- 
faction with the present state of affairs. The most effective and 
economical access to the various parts of the system to get such in- 
formation involves the recruiting and training of Individuals I n the 
system who are appropriately located ago ready to become temporary 
objective data col 1 ectors . The evidence is that there are individuals 
in a community system who are ready and eager to take on the ehallenge 
of being trained as members of a scientific team. The evidence is that 
with appropriate intensive training they can do a high quality job 
of data collection and get access where outsiders find it difficult 
or impossible and, certainly far more expensive. Perhaps a more im- 
portant aspect, from the point of view of Intervention strategy, is that 
training and participation In the "objectivity role" or data col lector 
tremendously lowers defenses and creates a read I ness for involvement 
in change effort. 



R E V I EWS AND DERIVATIONS FROM EXTERNAL RESOURCES 



Very often one of themost effective i ni tial entry pprnl:s i& ^ 
knowledge rev i ew and der i vation conference wi th key leaders of the^^ 

in wh I eh research general i za 1 1 pns re levan t to local p rob 1 ems a re re^ ^ 
trieyedj and summarized from the, research l iterature. Such .a derivation 
conference extending from two or three hours to a day or two starts with 
work on the Impi icatlons of the first genera 1 I zat ions . for uhdcrstand i ng 
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the local situatfon, and Implications and possible directions of change. 
The problem-solving design continues with brainstorming of action alter- 
natives , devel op i ng a criteria for selecting the most feasible and 
appropriate alternatives, and moves to planning for action and evaluation 
of initial experimental efforts. We have observed that focusing on 
"what they have discovered about other situations like ours often pro- 
vides the necessary "safe" start-up for beginning to look objectively 
at internal issues and problems. 



MI CRO-EXPER I ENCES FOR LEADERS AND SANCTIQNERS OF CHANGE EFFORT 



One of the most frequent bases for resistance to the initial risk 
taking of considering the need for change and designing d i rect i ons f or 
action commitments is the apprehension and mystery of 'Vhat it would be 
like if we got involved In this". Also "is what they're propos i ng any- 
th i ng new and different from what we've tried before?" One of the most 
effective ways to cope with this problem Is to provide an opportunity 
for those whose sanction is needed, or whose leadership is desirable, 
to actually participate In capsule form in some of the perspectives 
and activities of an intervention program. For example, one school 
board in a two hour session went through the experience in small groups 
by brainstorming a day in the life of an elementary school child and 
secondary level student, getting them out of bed in the morning and 
carrying them on a half hour basis throughout the day, all the contacts 
they had with adults, what the adults expected and wanted from them, ana 
what the reactions of the young ones probably were to these contacts.^ 
The school board members became very tied up about the need for planning 
a more consistent and meaningful educational experience for the young 
and sanctioned and funded a start up project. Another group of leaders 
from black and white segments of an educational commun i ty spent an hour 
first projecti ng f rom thei r i mag i nat i ons observat i ons of dialogue and 
interaction between black and white students two years In the future 
which made them pleased with the way things had progressed in terms 
of their values. From this initial experience they spent the^ rest 
of the hour I dent i fy I ng the var i ous ki nds of movement i n the d i rect ion 
of the! r images of a des 1 rabl e future state of affairs. Th i s proy i ded 
the mot i vat ion and understand I ng of what the proposed .action p 
all about and i tsrel evance to the! r needs . Such micro-experie 
are frequently the first step in getting sanction ni t latiion 

an I nterven t i on process • . . ‘ v . : 



TEMPORARY COMMITMENT TO A TRY-OUT PERIOD 



fast 
of t 
with 
the 
: enou 

O for 



Very frequently, the commi tted I ntervent i on team wants too much too 
. Usual ly-Ut.Is feasible and .des i rabl e to def.ine an ' P .' 1 1 a 1 per i od ^ 
ry-out and evaluation which represents a more acceptable level .ot. ns 
regard tothe respons I bM i 1 1 es of leadership and control fait by. 
leadership of the system. Obv i ous ly- the try, out period m^upt be long 

gh and provide an opportunity for the intervention to be felt and 

thete^'to' be ■ som^ oppbr tuKTt’y fo • oP; 
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COMMITMENT TO SUPPORTIVE FOLLOW-THROUGH 



One of the frequent, and justified, apprehensions of the inside 
leadership is that the outside experts have only a temporary interest in 
them and the 1 r ,prob 1 ems and they fear the experts v-/i 1 1 disappear about 
the t i me the going gets rough and additional help is needed. The out* 
sldars must be prepared to clarify their commitment to Gontinufty of 
support beyond the start up period if their help is needed and desired 
by the community or agencies^ 

These represent some of the core issues and dimensions of design 
and commitment as part of the strategy of initiating experimental Intel — 
vention In a socialization community or any part of it* These kinds of 
start up problems must be dealt with in moving toward any of the inno- 
vations described In a previous section of this paper* 



STRATEGIC ISSUES OF RESEARCH AND DISSEMINATION IN WORK V/iTH 

THE SOC I AL I ZAT I ON COMMUNITY 



Let*s review now some of the issues and challangas Involved in 
building the accumulation of basic knowledge and effective dissemina- 
tion of knowledge into the total process of working with the sociali- 
zation community. 



Balancing Action and Research Orientations and Skills 

One of the most critical issues in the launching and conducting of 
significant intervention experiments is the recruiting and building of 
an intervention team that includes well-trained sc I ent 1 f i c personnel 
with an acceptance and understanding of the action process and skilled 
action personnel v/ho accept commitment to and responsibility for research 
goals, A large proportion of field experimentation has failed to make 
significant contribution to science, and even to other practice system 
because the researci lers were trained in and comml tted to a **pui*Ist tra- 
dition’* of controlled laboratory work, or became so involved in the action 
process that they retreated from vigorously representing research values* 
And, on the other hand, the action members of the team have lacked the 
background to understand and feel commitment to the knowl edge product Ion 
potential i ties of the project, or have abrogated respons i bi II ty for 
representing the complexities of high gual ity act i on intervent I on through 
their efforts to identify with higher status research functions- A 
volume on interdisciplinary teamwork in mental heal th research by 
Margaret Luski analyzes in detail some of the major problems, challenges, 
and poss Ibi 1 i t ies of bu I Id i ng I ntegrated act I on and research teams , 
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Building an Internal Scier'tffic Apparatus 

We mentioned previously of involving members of the target system 
in research activities as a part of the start up intervention process. 

We want to emphasize here the great potential scientific value of having 
persons distributed through the system who are functioning as part of a 
change process on a continuing longitudinal basis. The participant 
observer has been a very important methodological tool of the anthro- 
pologist. Our own experience indicates that one can go even further 
in recruiting and training of strategically located Indigenous' personnel 
as committed and objective collectors of data through observation and 
i nterv i ew i ng . 



Systematic Description of Process Flow 

One of the great inadequacies of most field research Is that measure- 
ment tends to be "a beginning and end" procedure. These efforts to 
assess change between two widely spaced time periods fail to yield very 
much basic information about the causes of change, the dynamics of resis- 
tance to change, the sequential phases of change process, and the speci- 
fic effects of particular intervention efforts. The designs most needed 
to make basic contributions to knowledge about social system change are 
those which provide for continuity of measurement guided by conceptual 
models of the change process and the expected effects of the designed 
i nterventlons . 

A Cluster of Micro-Designs 

Instead of thinking of the total change efforts as one research 
design, it Is usually more productive and feasible to think of the total 
change effort as made up of a series of intervention efforts with hypo- 
theses or predictions about intended consequences. In this way it is 
possible to be continuously involved in "little experiments" and to 
continuously be challenged to conceptualize what one "has learned so 
far" as a basis for designing new inquiry questions and data collection 
efforts . 

The Continuity of Outcomes 

There usually is no place in an intervention program where it Is 
possible to say this is the time and place to measure outcomes to see 
whether purposes of intervention have been achieved. The process of cause 
and effect Is a continuous flow In which resistance to change at one 
point seems to wipe out all effects observed at previous points, or a 
slow accumulation of small effects seems to suddenly snowball into major 
changes In the system. Scanning for evidences of change, sequences of 
change, and rates of change are crucial challenges for the measurement 
operation in such change efforts as are Interests in developing the 
functioning of a social I zat ion community. 
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Documentat 1 on and Dissemination 

In order to report the effects of any social intervention, it is 
necessary to provide a systematic and detailed description of the inter- 
ventions. And if one of the responsibilities of social experimentation 
is to disseminate discoveries about successful models of social practice 
then the communication of the model and details of Its operation are a 
crucial part of making adoption and adaptation by others a possibility. 

For both these reasons the documentation procedures used In field ex- 
perimentation are crucially important. This is not a secretarial func- 
tion of writing down what happens. The responsibility requires a high 
level of skill and careful planning of the dimensions of description 
and procedures for description. One of the typical problems of many 
conscientious efforts is "the file full of tapes" which prove far too 
expensive and difficult to convert Into effective and functional com- 
munication. Economical and conceptually sophisticated documentation is 
one of the most confronting challenges of significant field research. 

Converting documentation Into the packages of communication materials 
needed and relevant for dissemination is an additional discipline which 
typically requires some integration of audio, visual, and written ma- 
terials designed specifically for this purpose. The effective dissemina- 
tion of experiences and learning from a change experiment require more 
than clear-cut communications. Essentially, communications must be 
designed as a training experience which helps the potential adopters 
and adapters to confront their own values and defenses as part of the- 
working through of the implications and potentialities of the social 
experimentation which is being communicated to them. 



CONCLUDING COMMENT 

We have attempted to deal with several conceptual challenges in 
-this paper. 

First, we have attempted to present and clarify the notions of a 
soe i a I i za t Ion commun i ty and its role as one of the major functions of 
community life in our society. 



Second, we have attempted to identify the elements of the structure 
and operation of this community function.* ' 

Thi rd , we have at tempted to point out some of the ways which the 
activities of the socia 1 i zatTon commun I ty can be identified as patterns 
of Input into the lifespace of the children and youth of the community. 

Fourth, we have attempted to identify some of the issues of dysfunc- 
tion and lack of development In the structure and operation of the social! 
zation community. 
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Fifth, we have made a series of derivations as to what the sociali- 
zation community might look like in operation If it were functioning more 
effectively and structued more rationally to meet the requirement of the 
socialization task. 

Sixth, we have attempted to identify some of the strategic Issues 
involved in Initiating processes of change In the directions Indicated 
by our "Images of potentiality." 

And finally, we have reflected on the challenge and responsibility 
of designing intervention efforts to have activities which have a re- 
search mission and a commitment to responsibility to dissemination of 
social discoveries. 

It is our conclusion that the directions for change we have presented 
are a critical social nesessity and will become increasingly more so as 
the issues of inter-generational reiationshps continue to move towards 
new areas and level of tension and alienation. We believe the approaches 
to change which we have conceptualized are feasible and that the approaGhes 
to inquiry we have suggested represent a scientific as well as a social 
priority. 








